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continued its downward trend 
in September. The decline was 
slight, however; only about 500 fewer 
aged persons received assistance in 
September than in August. The most 
\ significant changes in the public as- 
sistance programs were the contra- 
seasonal rises of 0.6 percent in the 
caseload for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and of 1.7 percent in the number 
of general assistance cases. The num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the blind 
\and aid to the permanently and to- 
‘tally disabled also increased. 
The increase in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children brought the total to 588,000, 
arise of 40,500 or 7.4 percent from 
‘September 1953. Four-fifths of the 
States were aiding more families in 
September than in August. Greater- 
\than-average increases occurred in 
| Arkansas (2.5 percent), New Hamp- 
shire (2.3 percent), and Oregon (9.6 
percent) as cases were reopened for 
families when children returned to 
school. Payments had been suspended 
for some families in Arkansas be- 
\cause of potential income from em- 
‘ployment during the summer months. 
New Hampshire and Oregon had 
withdrawn assistance only from the 
able-bodied older children. 
The general assistance caseload 
rose 5,000 to 308,000 in September. Of 
, the 47 States reporting changes for 
the month, 25 had more cases on the 
tolls than in August. Six States had 
increases of 5-10 percent. In Montana 
the number of cases jumped from 628 
in August to 2,241 in September, as a 
result of a strike in the mines in two 
counties. Decreases of 3-7 percent 
were reported by five States. 
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Total expenditures were up for all 
programs; the combined total in Sep- 
tember amounted to $222.8 million. 
By far the largest increase in total 
payments (4.1 percent), as well as the 
highest rise in average payments 
($1.25 per case), occurred in general 
assistance. Increases in average pay- 
ments for the other programs were 
small. 

Action taken in a few States re- 
sulted in substantial increases in 
payments for three of the special 
types of public assistance in these 
States. For old-age assistance, when 
Colorado increased the maximum 
payment to recipients the average 
payment rose $9.94. Nevada raised the 


allowances for restaurant meals, shel- 
ter, and some special needs for recip- 
ients of aid to the blind; as a result the 
average payment in that program in- 
creased by $3.99. 

In New Hampshire and Oregon, 
with the reinstatement of payments 
to older children in families receiving 
aid to dependent children, the aver- 
age payments for families rose $4.66 
and $5.75, respectively. 

Vendor payments for medical care 
accounted for the increases in the 
other States where average payments 
rose by more than $3. Less than a 
third of the States reported lower 
average payments than in August for 
each of the special assistance pro- 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands).......... 
Amount (in thousands)......... 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 


Old-age assistance .............. 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
BA Be Te es 4.0 tS een kcndens 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
General assistance (cases)....... 


Average payments: 


Old-age assistance ........seee0- 
Aid to dependent children (per family).... 
Bid to Che WG... occ ctececsesaez 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
General assistance (per case).... 


Unemployment insurance: 


Initial claims (in thousands)....... 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 
Benefits paid (in millions).......... 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


September August September 

1954 1954 1953 
ecccccses 6,655 6,593 5,769 
Perrier er $325,957 $284,900 $243,182 
ec ceccees 2,578 2,579 2,596 
evccecees 2,110 2,093 1,934 
cee cecees 102 101 99 
220 217 187 
tet eeeees 308 303 239 
nitdnminade $51.77 $51.55 $50.66 
85.52 85.07 83.02 
oovccesens 56.06 55.94 55.19 
53.72 53.53 52.64 
ee eeesees 53.68 52.43 47.59 
coccceces 1,123 1,157 815 
1,414 1,523 651 
ce cescees $154 $163 $65 
eevcceces $25.57 $25.02 $23.77 








grams, and the declines were rela- 
tively small. 

Changes in average payments for 
general assistance were somewhat 
larger than those for the special types 
of public assistance, with higher 
average payments for that program 
occurring in 31 of the 49 States re- 
porting. By far the largest increase 
was reported in Montana ($21.82 per 
case), but because the large number 
of cases added to the rolls in Sep- 
tember included more persons per 
than in August, the payment 
person actually averaged $1.74 
than in the preceding month. 
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@ By the end of September the old- 
age and survivors insurance area 
offices had completed the task of 
converting, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954, the benefit 
rates for the 6.7 million persons 
currently receiving benefits. The dis- 
bursing offices of the Treasury De- 
partment were ready to begin mail- 


ing the increased benefit checks. 
The huge undertaking was com- 
pleted in time for the September 


checks—the first for which the high- 
er benefit rates were applicable—to 
be mailed to the beneficiaries on 
schedule. 

Aggregate monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program increased sharply to $326.0 
million—about 14 percent more than 


the August total. The increase in 
amount was due chiefly to the higher 
benefits provided by the 1954 amend- 
ments. There were, however, other 
contributing factors: (1) the growth 
in the beneficiary rolls resulting from 
benefits awarded during the month; 
the increase, from $168.75 to 
$200.00, in the upper limit on total 
family benefits; (3) the establishment 
of a minimum amount ($30.00) pay- 
able to any single survivor beneficiary 
—aged widow, widower, parent, or 
child; (4) the increase, from $45.00 
to $50.00, in the amount of total fam- 
ily benefits below which the “80 per- 
cent of average monthly wage” maxi- 
mum does not apply; and (5) the 
provision in the amendments that 
application of the “80 percent of 
average monthly wage” maximum 
shall in no case reduce the total fam- 
ily benefits to less than 1% times the 
primary insurance amount. 

The 6.7 million persons who were 
receiving monthly benefits at the end 
of September represented a rise of 
62,000 from the number of benefi- 
ciaries a month earlier. This increase 
reflects the large number of monthly 
benefit awards (151,000) made during 
the month—more than in any month 
since September 1952. About 66,000 
monthly benefits were terminated in 
September; the number of termina- 
tions has been increasing as the num- 
ber of persons on the beneficiary rolls 
has increased. Lump-sum death bene- 


‘ 
(2) 


fits totaling $6.2 million were awardeg 
to 36,000 persons in September. 


@ Unemployment among _ workers 
covered by State unemployment ip. 
surance laws showed a _ seasonaj 


decline in September. Improved em. 
ployment conditions in 
industries, the reopening 

that had been closed for 
periods, and the exhau 
efit rights by some claimants reduced 
the claims These factor; 
partly offset, however, by 

cutbacks in the automobile 
turing industry of mode] 
changes and by unemployment ip 
New England as the result of hurri- 
cane damage in that region. 

State-insured unemployment aver. 
aged almost 1.6 million a week—é6F4 
percent less than the weekly average 
in August but double the average ip 
September 1953. New unemployment, 
as measured by initial claims, dropped 
2.9 percent during the month to 1 
million. 

The number of beneficiaries and 
the amount of benefits paid contin. 
ued to decline in September. In an 
average week, 1.4 million unemployed 
workers received benefits—7 percent 
less than in August—and the amount 
of benefits paid declined during the 
month by approximately $8.9 million 
to $153.7 million. The average check 
paid for total unemployment amounted 
to $25.57. 
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Civilian labor force,’ total (in thousands) 


Employed 
Unemployed 


Personal income’ (in billions; seasonally adjusted 


at annual rates), total... 
Employees’ income 


Proprietors’ and rental income..... 
Personal interest income and dividends.....................eeeeee. 


Public assistance 


Social insurance and related payments..................... 


Other income payments. . 
Consumer price index’ 
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? Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


September August September C dar year 

1954 1954 1953 1953 1952 

che haintes veda eiiet ack Tbe eRs 65,243 65,522 63,552 63,417 62,966 

eet Bidet ta dh Dol alah a, Soe 62,144 62,276 62,306 61,894 61,293 

capes cia hela 3,099 3,245 1,246 1,523 1,673 

ees ee ee $287.4 $285.4 $287.7 $286.1 $271.2 

eVTerreTr Tre rite; Cree Te eT ee 197.2 196.9 201.2 200.0 186.5 

ir ie oe ane. acer dom ae ee eee MORMON 49.3 48.2 48.9 49.0 49.9 

24.4 24.3 23.4 22.8 21.4 

sas era ie kar Sehte cats ake wa ola ta ak a 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 

eras 11.6 11.0 9.2 9.2 8.0 

Sy ee eres eed ee eee 2.6 2.7 2.8 9 3.2 

aie Bie dear bh Spa me cia eee whe ari nena 114.7 115.0 115.2 114.4 113.5 
Burewl vw Cans Department of Commorce, regrouped to show of 

yn, whichinelal 7 Bulletin readers 
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““\ Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: 
nt 1948—53 Estimates* 


asonal 
d em- 
ber of HE year 1953 saw a continued Voluntary health insurance falls life insurance companies, including 
Plants expansion in voluntary health primarily into two broad classifica- both stock and mutuals. It is also 
Cation insurance, both in terms of the’ tions—cash indemnity insurance and made available by some nonprofit 
f ben- number of person with some pro- service benefit insurance. Under cash hospitalization and/or surgical plans 
duced tection against the costs of sickness indemnity insurance the insured per- and by some employers, employee 
anes and the dollar value of the protection on who suffers the loss files a claim group unions, and fraternal soci- 
porary provided. This growth in insurance and receives indemnification up tothe’ eties. The insurance may provide pro- 
nufac- amount stated in his policy, which tection against one or more of the 
mode ' sayywwvevwwvvvevvvevevVVyy"rrr = is, however, not necessarily equiva- following risks: loss of income, hos- 
nt in In OUR STUDIES of the economic status lent to the total amount of his loss pitalization, surgical operations, med- 
ced of old-age and survivors insurance With service benefit insurance it is ical care, and—to a limited degree— 
beneficiaries and our analyses of the usual for the insured person to re- dental and nursing care. The maxi- 
a reasons for persons coming on the ceive the benefit (the “service’’), with- mum amount of indemnification for 


2k—6.6 
verage 
‘age in 


out paying the bill directly and with- the particular benefit is usually stated 
fnd that sickness and its attendant out subsequently filing a claim. This in the policy 
costs are one of the major causes for procedure is possible either because Service benefit insurance is appli- 
even economic insecurity. The Social Se- the insurer has made financial ar- cable to medical care costs but not 
ropped| rity Administration has observed Tangements with the providers of to income loss. It is usually subdivided 
to 1.1 the pro ress of prepayment for med- ‘Services, such as the hospital in the into “indirect” and “direct” service 
al care and income loss with inter- case of Blue Cross plans or the physi- types. Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
est, and I believe that our findin cian in the case of Blue Shield plans, plans are of the indirect type, since 
or because the plan itself provides the they contract with a third party— 
services through its own staff of phy- the hospitals or the physicians—to 


public assistance rolls, we frequently 


2S and 
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presented in this annual serie 
In an 


will be of use to all who are con- 


ployed verned with the economic security of ‘Sicians and/or hospital facilities. provide the service benefits. In some 
perceni! the American people n the order of availability to the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans the 
moun CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND public, insurance providing cash in- arrangements to make the payment 
we the Commissioner of Social Security “emmification to the insured person to a third party are the only inher- 
million ranks foremo: Such insurance is ent difference between their form of 
| check bbe d ee sAbAsAAneeennesssnss> provided by commercial group and insurance and cash indemnity insur- 
ounted ‘ieee’ (1) an increase in poo- individual accident and health and unce, since their contracts do not 
uation that resulted in greater ex- 


penditures for medical care and for Table 1.—Income loss due to illness, 1948-53 


| medical care insurance and (2) ris- [Tn millior rept averace 
ing costs. Neverthel the growth in 
insurance protection from 1952 to “ bai 
r year 195 nae af . ? . 
: 53 was at a more accelerated rate 
1952 Average number of ¢ ed worker ).7 $1.4 7 61.9 
so ogg tnan that of the other factors, so that — Average income loss per worker $76.65 | $78. 2 ea $08. 56 
Jay ¢ . + y t+ oy 
+1293 again there was a net ain in the Total income Creve e4 FR ‘ - , ix @ es 101 
’ es protection t] e popul it n . ce ive ad Jet cost of income I inenrancee ‘ "7 374 
1,673 . . iy ¥ Paid sick le U tT hor i) 25H 
through voluntary health insurance Net incon fr ~ rf 
- ‘ . Pote v , Ir me 4 2 2 4 - 
2712; Voluntary health insurance takes Potentially compensable income 1 ; 84 

186.5} such diverse forn in the United —-— 

499 States today that lengthy d imen- 

21.4) tation required t deling e the GIsat r mor the ] ey 
94 types of benefits or the number of hefore a + v6 " ta ( re A 
8.0; person covered for ¢ h of these iaieiemiitias . , 

4 
ail benefits. A summary of the main jean of the ¢ Sehnens Shemuniaed we Qe = — ' 
a] ¢ r : ‘ P 1 i or bat } ‘ 
forms of voluntary insurance and the ! rf J *, Series t ST ' to ex 
i ‘ | ce W ist 
; Main categories of sure may, 9 Aver r v for 7% I 
however, be useful here rents crogy tas, "cea Gk Oras ay seinen 
( er, July 195 unt hed 7 Of y 
Praeeay iata ork , multi- ne wo 
* Prepared in the Div! f Research in \ 7 11 t 
‘ {Te , ned 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner } — = 
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Premiums, benefit payments, and loss ratios for commercial and plans, which confine t! nefits t, 


other private insurance against income loss, 1948-53 cash sickness, hospitaliz n, surgi- 
[Amounts in millions} cal and maternity care, and a lim. — 


Tabie 2. 

















ts Su = : ee ee eee ii Pian nck aaeineraans ited amount of medical *, Mainiy 
r | 1948 1949 ) ) P 
; | : = n connection wl i ed ilj- 
— one - ial = 
hess rhe airect civ pians 
vary in the scope enefits 
, om the provision of » hos. 
Total ? $545 ~8 $ l * : 
pital care, medical cart he hos- 
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individual surance? * 316 | 3 4019 ‘74 pital, clinic, and pa 1é, n 
yther ¢ “4 ‘ dental care to the p [ diag- 
: men nostic and preventi ily, or 
Losse curred ynly dental e, J 
| ambulatory medi ( 
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Potal $278 $312 | ] $174 wise vary in t an 
Group insurance ® * yo! : — ‘ they make extra charge + 
Individual ii rance ? § 139 l 2 : wh 
Other ¢ 1 it the time he rt 
2) ¥ rAnra . mY n 
— —_— The differences am npanie 
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| protection against the f sick- 
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which varies amon the plans. In with medical and/or hospital services. r 1953 = 
ther words, the physician agrees They show less uniformity in the 
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efits to Table 3.—Temporary disability insurance under public laws, 1948-53 year; it was 35 percent greater than 
, Surgi- million the 1948 total. 

@ lime — . —— The figure on potentially insurable 
| em, 4 aon ie | income loss takes into account the 
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surance | | | — 
t plans ] ‘ $29. 2 $117.4 $174.2 | $972.3 | £921 2 nsurance poiicies currently available 
in l 2. | 63. 2 .9 | 74. 5 f ° — 2 out at 490 af ~ 
enefits lans 2 2 | it 113.3 Big , for purchase restrict their benefits 
te hos- , 5 — ee + os 5.9 by not undertaking to cover the first 
rut I 24 $0 6. ¢ l ) 


ie hos- Private plans 4 a7 8 1 | 15.4 3. 5 3 26. 4 few days or the first week of sick- 
le, and | ~ ~ ogee P 595.0 | 1,083.01 1 aaa ness (though they may do so in the 
f diag. Hospita’ anc mn case of accidents). The potentially 
nly, or iblie pl 38 7 f ? insurabdbie portion f the net income 
ire, or — ss loss is estimated f lave been $4,047 
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scope age the potentially compensable loss 
red to to lilness $6,101 million in lost income, which amounts to two-thirds of the poten- 
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Table 5.—Premiurns, benefit payments, and loss ratios for voluntary insurance fraternal societie: I s] 
against the costs of medical care, 1948-53 ! data for the years 194 for 
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Table 6 Income and expenditures for medical cere benefits of voluntary 
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vious articles in the 
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e data 
hysicians 


hospital 
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ior 


ices, and (3) the net cost of medical 
care insurance (see footnotes to table 


4for details). 
Table 4 
expenditures 


gives the revised figures for 

for medical care for 
each of the 6 years 1948-53. The 
civilian population spent about $9.9 
billion for medical care in 1953—an 
Increase from 1952 of $630 million or 
6.8 percent; the expansion was slightly 
less than that in the preceding year, 
when expenditures rose 7.9 percent. 
Since 1948, expenditures for medical 
Care have gone up 37 percent and 
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ents—but not the bench- ®° Cor 


ices other 


carriers, 1948, 1952, and 1953 


; - leet Yor ne ' » 7 r 
expenditures included s¢ ines lines I an 


than those re- 


expenditures for hospital services 
have shown a 70-percent increase. 
Expenditures for physicians’ services, 
on the other hand, rose only 28 per- 
cent in the 6 years. 


Insurance Against Medical 
Care Costs 

The financial operations of all vol- 
untary medical care insurance during 
the 6-year period 1948-53 are sum- 
marized in table 5. Earned insurance 
income increased by 180 percent; hos- 
pitalization insurance income in- 
creased by 143 percent; and that for 
physicians’ services, which was rela- 
tively low in the first year reported 
by the series, went up 289 percent. 
The increases reflect the addition of 
many more insured persons, improve- 
ments in benefits, and the rising costs 
of premiums and benefits in this far 
from static field. The net costs of 
medical care insurance (shown in 
table 4) have increased less rapidly 
than either income or benefits; the 


private expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits 


“Ie 


through all voluntary insurance 


fAmounts in millions] 
g ) rcentage of sickness 
ts met rc nsurance 
Income I Incor 
ss and/or | VYolun ri Vol tar loss an rx 
nedica e ' ance medica ice s g52 g53 
care 4 ts efit il ¢ ts 
expen ex} xp 
ture 5 t 
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© private expenditure for § Includes total expenditures for es of physicians yitais, a lentists 
ion for net costs of insur- and one-tenth of the expenditure ,» pilus the Let st of medical care 
insurance 
rary disability insurance * Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and 
s of operating public f is nurses plus one-third the ex; igs & ippliances plus et 
lese percentages would be cost of medical care insurance 
Combines lines 1 and 


ratio of expenditures for benefits to 
earned income has risen in the 6 
years so that about 10 cents more 
per dollar of premium was returned 
as benefit payments in 1953 than in 
1948. 

Table 6 provides a more detailed 
analysis of the 1953 financial data on 
voluntary medical care insurance, by 
type of insurance carrier or prepay- 
ment plan.’ 

Among all insurance carriers and 
plans, hospitalization insurance ac- 
counted for 65 percent of the total 
premium income in 1953 and 67 per- 
cent of the expenditures for bene- 
fits, with the balance applicable to 
insurance against physicians’ serv- 
ices. There has been no material 
change in this distribution between 
hospitalization insurance and that for 
physicians’ services since 1949 —an 
~ * For corresponding data for earlier 
years, see the Bulletin for December 1958, 
December 1952, December 1951, and 
January-February 1950. 
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ments necessary to exclude these Chart 2.—Percentage of costs of sickness met by voluntary health insurance 
benefits, 1948-53 
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able under such comprehensive pre- marks are narrowed the proportion nce so that benefits have increased 
payment plans. Insurance payments met by insurance increases, but the 116 percent, while the effective pro- 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 


Retirement Test Under the 1954 Amendments 


On September 1, President Eisenhower signed the Social 


Security Amendments of 1954 (Public Law No. 761). 


The new 


law makes major changes in the retirement test, which in 
various forms has been a condition for receipt of benefits ever 


since Congress passed the Social Security Act in 1935. 


The 


philosophy underlying the provisions and the changes made by 
the 1954 amendments are reported in the following pages. 


HE old-age and survivors insur- 

ance program provides benefits 

that are essentially of two sep- 
arate types—retirement benefits for 
workers aged 65 and over and survivor 
benefits paid in the event of an in- 
sured worker’s death at any age. In 
line with the philosophy on which 
the social security program is based, 
2 retirement test is imposed for the 
receipt of benefits; in general, bene- 
fits are not paid when the Individual 
—whether a retirant or a survivor 
beneficiary—is engaged in substan- 
tial employment. (The term “retire- 
ment test” is to some extent, of 
course, a misnomer when the refer- 
ence is to a young beneficiary.) The 
major emphasis in the article that 
follows is on the application of the 
test to aged beneficiaries. 


History and Philosophy 


The retirement test has been pres- 
ent in one form or another in the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram ever since the original law was 
passed in 1935." The major reason 
for the test is that the program was 
designed to provide social insurance 
against presumed loss of earnings due 
to retirement from employment rather 
than, like private insurance, to pro- 
vide annuities at a prescribed, fixed 
age. 

If benefits were payable automat- 
ically on the individual’s attainment 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

1 For a detailed history of the retirement 
test provisions in the various laws, see 
Robert J. Myers, “Basis and Background 
of the Retirement Test,” Social Security 
Bulletin, March 1954 
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of age 65 rather than only on retire- 
ment at age 65 or later, the increased 
cost would be more than 1 percent 
of taxable payroll now and somewhat 
higher later. Accordingly, if there 
were no retirement test, one of two 
alternatives would be necessary. 
Either the contribution income would 
have to be raised, or the general ben- 
efit level would have to be lowered 
Neither alternative seems desirable. 

In addition, there is no social neces- 
ity for paying benefits to individuals 
who are in full-time employment, al- 
though there may be reasons for pay- 
ing partial or full benefits to those 
in part-time or intermittent employ- 
ment. It is here that the real prob- 
lem exists. 


Test Under 1952 Law 


Under the 1952 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, retirement ben- 
efits were payable between the ages 
f 65 and 75 to a person with insured 
status if he was substantially retired. 
\fter attainment of age 75, benefits 
vere paid regardless of retirement. 
rhe latter provision was, of course, 
n exception to the general rule that 
benefits were paid only upon retire- 
ment. Relatively few persons, of 
course, work beyond age 75, and it 
was apparently the philosophy of 
Congress that the few who are so em- 
ployed should receive some assurance 
if benefits. In addition, payment of 
yenefits to those aged persons who 
continued to work did not involve a 
high cost. 

The test of substantial retirement 
under the 1952 law was applied dif- 
ferently for wage earners and the 
self-employed, but for both it related 


by Rospexr |]. Myers* 


only to earnings in covered employ- 
ment. If a worker between the ages 
of 65 and 75 earned covered wages 
of more than $75 in a month, his 
benefits and those of his dependents 
were suspended for that month. A 
month-by-month suspension of ben- 
efits is not feasible for self-employed 
persons, who are generally able to 
determine their net earnings only on 
a taxable-year Self-employed 
persons under age re considered 
to be retired if, throughout the year, 
their covered self-employment earn- 
nings were not more than $900. For 
each unit of $75 or fra n thereof 
in excess of $900, the beneficiary 
could lose 1 month’s benefit for him- 

' and his When an 
fits for all 


basis 
a 
‘ 


5 we 


depende: 


individual eligible for ben 


12 months of a year had self-employ- 
ment earnings of $901-$975, for ex- 
ample, 1 month’s benefit could be 
withheld; when such earnings were 


$976-—$1,050, 2 months’ benefits could 
be withheld; and so on until, when 


earnings were $1,651-$1,725 11 
months’ benefits could vithheld 
The number of monthly benefit de- 
ductions could not, however, exceed 
the number of months during which 
the person was substantially self- 
employed. 

Withholding of benefit wages 
and withholding for self-employment 


earnings did not take place concur- 
rently. A person with self-employment 
earnings of $950 in a } ind wages 
of more than $75 in particular 
month would have 2 months’ benefits 
withheld unless he had en 
substantial self-employm 
the month in which he 
wages. 


only in 
earned the 


The test in the 1952 law had 4s 
“double-exemption” feature; that bh 
it applied separately to wages and to 


self-employment earnings for persons 
who had both. No benefits were with- 
held, for example, for an individual 
who had self-employment earnings ol! 
$900 in a year and who also had 
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Table 1.—Average initial retirement 
ages of old-age beneficiaries, by 
year of entitlement! and by sex 


ent age 
f 
el 
1940 67.6 
1941 68.2 
1942 68. 2 
1943 - 68. 1 
1944 ‘ 68.2 
1945 t 68 
194t ( fis 
1947 68 6s 4 
1948 Os 6s. 3 
1949 63 6S. 2 
195 f OS. 2 
1951 Os 67.3 
1952 6S 68.0 
1 Average for entillements of given repre- 
sented if aii awards bel 


wages of as much as $75 in several 
or even all months. 


Experience Under Retirement 
Test 


Monthiy benefits have been payable 


under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system since January 1940. 
Accordingly, data are available for 
14 years of operation 

The average initial retirement ages 


of insured workers who were awarded 
old-age benefits during 1940-52 are 
shown in table those 
in the year of entitlement or, in other 
words, the year with respec » which 
the indiv ictually paid 


The ages are 


idual was first 


benefits. This average takes into ac- 
count two important fact the 
frequent delay after age 65 in filing a 
claim’ and the time necessary for 
administrative action in making the 


award 


The average initia! retirement age 


for men was between 69 and 69} 
during World War II, but it then de- 
clined to about 68%. The slight in- 
crease to age 69 in 1950 was the 
result of two changes made by the 


1950 amendments—the liberalized eli- 
gibility requirement under which a 
large number of persons | age 65, 


*For a detailed of the experi- 
7 


ence through 19: ee Robert J. Myers, 
“Old-Age and Survivors I irance: Retire- 
ment Test Experience,” § al Security 
Bulletin, November 19: 

* Before the 19 amendments, benefits 
were not payable before the month of fil- 


ing. The 1946 legislat tted retro- 
active p: for 3 months, 
1950 and 1954 
period to6 months andl y 


while the 
ts extended this 
pectively. 


yments 
amendmer 
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who had already ceased working, first 
became eligible; and the elimination 
of the retirement test for beneficiaries 
aged 75 or over, so that some persons 
who were still working filed for and 
received benefits. For women the 
same general trend prevailed, with a 
wartime peak of about 6842 and a 
slight decline thereafter to the pres- 
ent level of about 68. 

The average retirement age for 
men with wives aged 65 or over, and 
therefore also immediately eligible for 
benefits, is between 142 and 2 years 
higher than the average for all male 
beneficiaries. This difference is to be 
expected since normally husbands are 
several years older than their wives. 
Thus, men just above age 65 rarely 
have wives aged 65 and over. On the 
other hand, married men whose wives 
are under age 65 have an average re- 
tirement age somewhat lower than 
that for all men combined. 

Another indication of retirement 
expeiience is the proportion of the 
retirements that occur among per- 
attaining age 65 in a particular 
calendar year. Of the men who be- 
came entitled during the 1940’s, about 
20-30 percent of each year’s entitle- 
ments were of individuals aged ex- 
actly 65. This figure dropped to about 
18 percent in the war years. The cor- 
responding range during 1940-50 was 
Slightly higher for women. In 1951 
the proportion rose to a peak of 40 
percent for men and 49 percent for 
women. Preliminary and partial data 
for 1952 and 1953 indicate a current 
level of about 35 percent and 40 per- 
cent, 


sons 


respectively. 


Still another way of viewing the 
retirement operations is to consider 
the proportion of those who are eli- 


gible to retire by reason of being age 
65 or over fully insured and 
whose benefits are actually in current- 
payment status. This figure rose from 
a level of about 30 percent during 
World War II to 60 percent by 1950 
and to 70 percent at the end of 1953 
(table 2). At that time, 3.2 million 
retired workers were drawing benefits 
out of a total of 4.6 million eligibles. 

Many individuals awarded benefits 
subsequently return to covered em- 
ployment, and their benefits are then 
suspended. The data in the preceding 
analysis thus underestimate the true 
effective average retirement age. A 


and 


measurement of average retirement 
age that has more validity is based 
on the average initial retirement age, 
adjusted to allow for the fact that 
those individuals who return to work 
after having been awarded benefits 
have, in effect, a later retirement age. 

Table 2 also shows, as a percent of 
all old-age beneficiaries, those who 
have filed a claim but whose benefits 
are suspended because of covered em- 
ployment. The number of persons 
with benefits suspended is affected not 
only by changes in employment con- 
ditions, however, but also to some 
extent by changes in administrative 
procedures and policies. During 1940- 
2, benefits suspended because of em- 
ployment represented about 12 per- 
cent of all benefits in force. The 
proportion rose to about 18 percent 
during most of World War Ii and 
then decreased; in the past 4 years it 
has been 7-9 percent of the total. At 
the end of 1953 about 230,000 individ- 
uals who had been awarded old-age 
benefits had returned to work (with 
substantial covered earnings) and 
had their benefits suspended. 

What is the significance of the fact 
about 7 percent of the benefits 
are currently suspended because of 
employment? For a stationary life- 
table population, if 93 percent of a 
group aged 68 and over are receiving 
the the same as 


that 


benefits, result is 


Table 2.—Distribution of old-age 
beneficiaries! with benefits in cur- 
rerit-payment status and in sus- 


pension because of employment 
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3 Fx r tivel ber (al t 000 
n 19 t for re is other 
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benefits. In other 
f the claimants 
and if the 


Lnougn only ali those aged 


over are receiving 
words, if 7 percent 
have returned 
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to work, 


average age at time of initial entitle- 
ment is 68, then the true effective 
retirement age is 69. Accordingly, it 


the real average 
the 


insurance pre am 


men 


be said that 
under 


may re- 
and 
is about 


69% for 


tirement age old-age 
survivor 
69 for 
men 
Some indication of the effect of the 
retirement test ier types of 
beneficiaries may be obtained by con- 
because of 
employment (table 
n 1 percent of the bene- 
for wives, wid and 
of the 


wt and almost 


for otl 
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parents but 
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OWS, 
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the beneficiary’s 
t should be noted 
the 13 1940-52 about 
of the w of insured 
men leaving orphaned children under 
ize 18 did not file claim for mother’s 
benefits initially—that at the time 
laim was filed for the children.‘ 
Accordingly, otherwise eligible moth- 
ers who never benefits 
employment represent 10-15 
of mother’s 
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Necessity for Change in Basis 


Under the old ’ a number of 
situ Is ( irret irticularly for 
wage earne that a ed consid- 
erable’ criticism A retired wage 
earner who made more than $75 a 
month, but not as much as $75 plu 
his benefit amount, had a particular 


probler 


If, for example, a man’ 


primary insurance amount was $60, 
and he had wife aged 65 or ove 
the benefit for the couple was $90. In 
the month that this be ficiary had 
earnings of $75, he would have avail- 
able a total income of $165. If he 
*Some of these widowed mothers may 
have filed subsequently, but at most 30 
percent have so filed, if all subsequent 
entitlements are considered as being in 


this category 
entitlements to mother’s Ii: 
fits are with respect to po 
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urance bene- 


thumous chil- 


dren 


— 
Ww 


fable 3.—Monthly benefits in 
ment, by type of benefit,’ December 


31, 1953 


Withheld because 
of employment 


number 
nal r 
ype ene , ree of beneficiary 
( i i 
er Percent 
{ i ine ‘ ; ; “3 € 
W ife’s or husband Bt $4,478 4 
Widow's or widower’ 546 4, 3>4 | 
Parent's 24 46 2 
Mother’s — 308 49, 332 16. { 
! Data for chiid’s benefits withheld are not ava 


ible 


$80 own benefit 
and had only 
The problem 


; acute for him, of 


, he lost his 
his wife’s benefit 

the $80 from his work. 
became les 
as his ¢ 


amount of his bene 


earned 
and 


course, 


arnings approached the 


fits plus $75. In 
ictuality, most  bencticiarie who 
worked and were affected by the re 
rement test earned ubstantiall 


more than their withheld benefit 
plus the 75 exempt amount 
There wi lso a } blem for the 
eneficiary h orked only occa 
onal montl ul ( that hi 
moderate, were more n $75 a 
vhno thus 10st eli ( uc! 
montl He wa n fac tantially 


retired, certainly to tl 


+} 79 = i all 


as a $75-a-month, 12-month rker, 
ho perhaps had been le to ad t 
v a n 1 so ] ld 
( ve bent 1alln I 
Self-employed benef did not 
have the same pri n because the 
tirement test operated differently) 
r them. They had an undue advan- 
e, moreover, when tl had wa 
well a elf-employment inc 1e, 
ince then the -exempt 
eature applied 
Another inequ 1 under the 
id law because the ement test 
pplied only to covered employment 
Thus, individuals engaged full time in 
noncovered employment, and by no 
means retired, could he im 
time receive full nefit One illu 
tration is the case of a civil engineer 
vho worked for a number of years as 


of 


truction com- 
partner in a 


firm a few 


a 
who became 


Ing 


in employee con 


+ 


pany but 


consulting engineer 


years before reaching age 65; he was 
thus paid old-age benefits when he 
reached that age since he was not 


force 
and withheld because of employ- 


engaged in cove 
another 
commuted 
factorie in 
reaching a 
ployment 


Mara 


,c 


red emp lent Still 

example is a ¢ Nn who 

to work in the yMObile 

Detr it but ho upon 

e 65, termin i LAL em. 

and began ; in a 

in Canada. Sin foreign 
employment was not ed,” he 


Ur 


received his full benef 10ugh 
he was not re 

Before the 1954 amendments, ne n- 
covered employment h earn- 
ings reports are not e through 
the collection of OI ns) wa 
not counted in the ope n of the 
retirement test, p DECAUSE 
of the administrative ms ir 
volved under the limit e of 
the tem. With the Iniver 
al coverage achieved ne 1954 
nenamel ese | e nov 
much small 


Legislative History of th 


Amendments 


On 


nta 
r r . , 
tives il iced H bi 
t TN) Od l T I of 
ne Administrat 1 wu 
) lig T ’ 
i ( Lit i ly 
net ( ] t 
ec ( | in 
I Visi af 11Ca- 
m an etire 
, ? 
mit t . é 
Id } = 
ud i 
tn wage t ir 
me ¢ ( ed t ove! 
act 
e { ld ») al 
irnin ul el 
earl P 
‘ s i 4 4 
neiciarl { ( lr 
, j +} " , 
f At the ] 
1 ea I permitt re 
remeé it t > in- 
creased, Ul 1 be 
li x ( 
é ca ul 
‘ f laf 
Vi 
i I Bene 
ts would not, howeve iheld 
iOr any montn dau! e per- 
Oo! neither t self 
Because the 1 t ring 
elf-employment a ler | 
the cover ¢ f the Y > in 
1955), th ] edied 
hla 3) f+ 
even if 1 e f the retire- 
ment test 


nt.” Stil] 
in who 


nol nad OU Ol CSS ol 


the test in 


employ’ d 


wages. Thus, retirement 


omobile { this bill was patterned closely after 
), upon | the test in the old law for self- 
1at em- employed person except that (1) it 
g in g | related to all earnings rather than 
foreign | merely to covered earnings, and (2) 
d,” he / the exemption amounts were higher. 
though After extensive public hearings and 

executive session the Ways and 


S, non- | Means Committee on May 28 reported 
Nearn- | out H.R. 9366—a somewhat modified 
hrough | version of H.R. 7199, which was sub- 
S) was equently pas sed by the House on 
of the , June 1. No chang vere made in the 
eCAauUse retirement-test provision 

ns in- Substantial changes in these pro- 
‘age of yisions were, however, made in the 
iniver- bill as reported out by the Committee 


1954 


re now 


1954 


irman 


enta- 
is bill 
ns of 
th in 


Curity 


yrtant 
lifica- 
etire- 
test 
basis, 
1t in- 
over, 
0 al 
vered 
s for 
-Oun- 
10unt 
re- 
> in- 
d be 
1,000 
could 
80 of 
sene- 
iheld 
per- 
self- 
| 
bring | 
inder | 
ve in, 
edied 
tires | 


srity | 


senate on 


on Finance of the July 27 
and as passed by the Senate on Au- 


gust 20. While the same ceneral basi 
was Maintained as in th [ouse- 
approved bill, the t was 1 ie ap- 
plicable only to covered em ! it 
as in the earlie emp 
ymount of € l l ¢ ed 

m $I 0 ough 

he pro on tor oun ereafter 

is left unchal i age be- 
nd whic! I ould 
j iu ( from 75 to 72 


Hi ] j ; nat e p ) all- 
ference were set (1) 
the Senate prov 1,200 

s the exempt a! nd i2 as 
the point beyol } e retire- 
ment test should not lid (2) 
the House provision maki the re- 
tirement test applic e to rnings 
from noncovered well covered 
employment. 

Largely for administrative reasons 
the chan n the retiren test 
made by the 1 + ame! it ire 
not effective for n ls un- 
tli Jar 1955 f t etire- 
ment test n asl 
corresponding lal’ 


taxable year. 


Provisions of Present Test 
} The law as amended } des for 
he payment of benefi to a person 





ndividuals 
al-year 


* For 


whose 


the relatively ew 


taxable year is on & 


rather than a calendar-ye the 
changes become effective it later 
—that is, for and after the taxable year 


beginning in 1955. 
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Who 15 
he is 


who ured status and 
aged 65-71, inclusive, only if 
substantially retired, and it provides 


to his eligible depend- 


has in 


for payments 

ents if they do not have substantial 
employment. After the worker reaches 
age 72, he receives his benefits re- 
gardless of his retirement; the de- 
pendent’s benefits are suspended, 
however, if the dependent is under 


age 72 and is substantially employed. 
Survivor beneficiaries must also meet 
the retirement test, but here the test 
applies to each individual separately. 
Thus, if a widow entitled to mother’s 
engages in substantial em- 
ployment, benefits are continued to 
the eligible children.’ 

The retirement test logically applies 
employ- 


benefits 


to earnings in all types of 
ment in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands), as well as in Ccov- 
ered employment outside the United 
State Logical also, a single test 
that combines earnings of all types 
j pplied rather than separate test 
fol are and self-employment in- 
come. In addition, under a special 
provision that applies only to non 


covered earnings outside the United 


States, benefits are suspended for 
every month during which the indi- 
vidual engages in noncovered remu- 
nerative activity on seven or more 
calendar days. This type of provision 


—on a monthly basis and without a 
monetary amount—was necessary for 
administrative reasons and because 
of the differences in wage scales be- 
tween this country and other coun- 
tries. An amount of earnings that 
might indicate effective retirement in 
the United States would be full-time 

If the farni include imber 
f < i f : more), employment of 





the widowed mother will not reduce total 
family benefit In such instances the 
fam maximum benefit provisions are 
applicable, and » the same total is paid 
whether only the childre ; benefits are 
in current-payment status or whether 
benefits for the ¥ w and children are 
ull in current-payment status 
*“Covered earnings” outside the United 
States include earnings received for ser- 
vices on an American ship or airplane (in 
certain circumstances) or those received 


by an American citizen from an American 
employer (or, in certain circumst 
from a foreign subsidiary of an American 
employer), and also in certain circum- 
stances the self-employment income of 
American citizens 


ances, 


earnin h Va! countries. 

The annual exempt amount of 
et at $1,200. When earn- 
ss of this amount, l 
benefit can be withheld for 
of $80 or fraction thereof. 


ious other 
earn 

ings are in exce 
month’s 


each exces: 


No benefits, however, are suspended 
for any month in which the individ- 
ual does not have wages of more 
than $80 or in which he has not ren- 
dered ibstantial service as a self- 


employed individual. 


Perhaps the best way to consider 


the operation of the retirement test 

in two steps. First, the total earn- 
ings for the year must be considered 
and the maximum number of deduc- 
tions determined. If, for example, 
uch earnings total $1,400, the de- 
ductions will be for a maximum of 
3 month Since the excess of $200 


represents three “$80 units of excess 
The 


number of 


to consider the 
in the calendar 
deductions can be 
individual earned 
vages or rendered 


second step 1s 
months 

year for which 
made because the 


more than $89 in 


ibstant self-employment service. 
if the number of these “potentially 
deductible month equals or is 
reater than the number for which 


juid be made under step 
the maximum determined 


under the first step is applied. If the 


numb of “potentially deductible” 
mont} is smaller, then deductions 
for only that number of months are 


made. If, in the illustration above, 
the individual had three or more “po- 

itially deductible” months, he would 
ths’ benefits. If, the 
I had only two “poten- 


se 3&9 Mon on 


i qaeauctipdl mont! (if, for ex- 

4 . - 

mp h earnin of $1,400 were 
concent i more or less eg y in 
mon i ne vy Ma i Omy 


note that the first 
total 


important t 
consists of considering the 
earnings for the ynores the 
way in which these earnings are dis- 
tributed throughout the calendar 
months of the year. It should be 
noted further that benefits are not 
necessarily paid for months during 
the year before the individual has 
earned the $1,200 exempt amount 
because subsequent earnings might 
affect those earlier months. If, for 
example, individual earns wages 


step 
year and 


an 


13 








each of the 12 
year, he will not re- 
ceive benefits for the first 6 months 
—although his total earnings during 
that period did not exceed $1,200— 
irnings amount to 


of $200 a month for 
months of the 


since his annual e 


2,400 ‘(resulting in 12 “$80 units of 

excess earnings”) and since he had 
earnin of more than $80 in every 
month (‘that is, 12 “potentially de- 
ductible” months) 

The maximum amount of earning: 
that an individual entitled to bene- 
fits throughout a year can have in 
that year and be certain of getting 
at least 1 month’s benefits is $2,080, 
since any larger amount would mean 


2 “$80 units of excess earnings.” 


Actually, however, an individual who 
earns $2,080 may get anywhere from 


1 to 11 months’ benefit depending 


on how many “potentially deductible” 


months he had. Conversely, an in- 
dividual can earn more than $2,080 
and still get benefits for some months 
—that those in which he had $80 


or less in wages and no substantial 
self-employment services. Thus an in- 
th $1,200 of wages in 
each of 
would have 
“$80 units of 


dividual wi 
January and exactly 

the other 11 month 
wages of $2,080 and 11 
earnings.” Only his January 
would be withheld that 
illy deductible” 
the same 
far 


i¢ 


$80 in 


exce 
benefit since 


is the only “potenti 
month. The result w 


though he had wages of 


uld be 


even 


1 


more than $1,200 in January, or 


the situation was reversed and he had 


$80 of ware in each of the first 11 
months of the year and $1,200 in 
December (or, for that matter, any 


than $320 in Decem- 
the deduction 
December. 


amount more 
bel In the latter case 
would, of course, be for 

The eventual 
increased if the individual 
after he reaches age 65 and 
employment increases his 
wage. In no case, however, will em- 
ployment after age 65 reduce the 
benefit to less than it would have been 
if the individual had retired at the 
earliest possible time after reaching 
age 65. Contributions are payable on 
all covered employment after age 65, 
even though the individual is in re- 
ceipt of benefits—when, for example, 
his annual earnings are $1,200 or less 
over. 


benefit paid may be 
is employed 
if such 
average 


79 


or when he is aged 72 or 
It may perhaps be helpful to con- 


sider certain examples illustrating 
how the new retirement test pro- 
visions operate. Individual A has a 


part-time job paying $120 a month. 
Before the 1954 amendments, he 
would not have been able to draw 
any monthly benefits while he was 
so employed. Under the amendments, 
however, since his total earnings ag- 
gregate $1,440 in the year and since 
the $240 in excess of the $1,200 ex- 


empt amount represents three ‘$80 
units,” he loses only 3 months’ bene- 
fits and thus draws 9 months’ bene- 
fits. 

Individual B is fully retired for 
most of the vear, but during the 
Christmas season he is employed 


for 3 months in a department store 
at $200 a month. Under previous law 
he would have lost benefits for those 
3 months, but under the amendments 
he draws benefits for the entire year, 
since his aggregate earning in the 
year do not exceed $1,200 
Individual C also is retired during 
most of the months of the year. Since 
he was formerly a topflight scientist, 
he occasionally is ¢ for spe- 
cial jobs at a ibstantial salary. In 
exampie, he 
$500 in 


mployed 


1 calenda1 


earn $1,200 in January, 
March, $400 in September, and $75 in 


the 
175. Based on the 


earnings, 


December. Hi total wage for 
year amount 


amount of his total annual 


benefits might be withheld for all 12 
months of ti vear. Benefits can b 
withheld, however, for only 3 months 
—January, March, and September— 


since in all oth months his earn- 


ings are $80 or le If individual C 
works only in January and thus earns 
yniv $1,200, he would receive bene- 
fits for this month as well as all suc- 
ceeding months. On the other hand, 
if he earns the $1,200 in January and 
earns $80 in 1 other month, then he 
loses 1 month’s benefit. Since the 
total amount earned indicates that 1 
month’s benefit should be withheld, 
January—the only month with wage: 
in excess of $80—is the only month 
that it would be possible for such 
withholding to occu 


Next consider how these provisions 
would operate in the case of an engi- 
neer newly c¢ a professional! 
self-employed 1954 
amendments (effective in 1955). John 
Smith is senior partner of the engi- 


yverea as 


person by the 


neering firm of Smith, I n, and 
Smith. He will reach a 65 at the | 
end of 1959, and durin l€ entire 
period until then he will ve earn- 


ings of more than the maximum oj 
$4,200 a year that can be counteg 
towards benefits. Mr. Smith intends 


to practice engineering on a full-time 


basis for several years after age 65 
and then gradualiy to luce the 
proportion of his time spent in em. 
ployment. Under these circum: tances, 
just how will the provi ipply to 
him, since he is not fully retired? 
The provision that benefi are paid 


for all months in which he does not 


render substantial service in self 
employment is an impr one in 
this case. 

Let us suppose that in the first 
few years after M1 reaches 
age 65 he practices engineering ful 
time except during Ju and August 
when he takes a vacation and doe 


not render any sub ervice to 
the firm. If he appli 


he will receive the maxin 


enefits 


amount 


of $108.50 (plus $54 if he has 
wife aged 65 and over each of 
these 2 months, even tl migh 
receive, with respect to tl , months 
income representing t of t 
partnership. Now sup 
pose that at age 69 M a 
serious illne that m npossible 
his active participation the firm 
for a number of mon Dut this 
entire period of illne would 
draw benefits even tl night 
have sizable income fi e profits 
of the firm. Followi illness 
Mr. Smith decides to e only 
part time, dealing on those 
cases in which he ] il ex: 
perience. 

Accordingly, on Jai f a par: 
ticular year, he once begin 
practicing ¢ ineerir h onl 
sporadically, so thi ] t cal- 
endar year he ear I le 
than $1,200 cl e 
the firm's profit 
engaged in the practice inee! 
ing at some time duril + month 
of the year. Neverthels ] receive 
full benefits for all 12 m hs of th 
year because his net ear from 
self-employment do n 1,206 
If such earnings were $1 he woul 
have received benefit ll but 
month of the year since en thoug! 

Social Securt 


est 
cel 
th 
Cosi 


am 








wn, 
at the 
e entire 


and | 


he had engaged in substantial self- 
/ employment for 4 months, he had 


/@ earn- | gone over the $1,200 limit by only one 
mum of | “$80 unit.” 
counted In the next calendar year, Mr. 
intends | smith recovers completely and be- 
ull-time . comes more active. Although he does 
age 65 | not work in every month of the year, 
uce the ;he is mevertheless able to earn 
in em- | through his own service a very sub- 
istances, | stantial amount. During this period, 
apply to| Mr. Smith draws benefits for all 
retired? | months in which he does not do such 
are paid work, even though during the calen- 
does not | dar year he might well have earned 
in self- ) more than $5,000 as a direct result of 
one in | hisown practice and a similar amount 
| as general profits of the firm. After 
he first | Mr. Smith reaches age 72, no deduc- 
reaches tion for earnings will be made from 
‘ing ful] his benefits; he will draw benefits for 
August, | ll months even though he may have, 
nd does | in some months, engaged in substan- 
rvice to | tial self-employment from which he 
benefits | derived considerable income. 
ba: Cost Aspects of Retirement Test 
each of} AS may be seen from the descrip- 
.e might | tion of the changes in the retirement 
months} est made by the 1954 amendments, 
ts of the| certain elements increase costs, while 
1er sup-| Others decrease them. Items raising 
h has a/ costs are (1) the higher exemption 
possible 4Mounts, (2) the placing of the test 
he firm’! 02 an annual basis for a wage earner, 
ing this, 4ad (3) the reduction of the age be- 
would yond which the retirement test does 
e might) 20t apply from 75 years to 72. 
. profits} Changes resulting in lowered costs 
illness 9re (1) the application of the retire- 
ce only) Ment test to all earnin whether 
1 those Covered or not, and (2) the combin- 
ia] ex. Ing Of wages and self-employment 
income in the application of the re- 
fa par tirement test for individuals having 
begin both forms of earnin The changes 
sol resulting in iowered costs have a rel- 
at ae atively small effect in comparison 
ot len with those raising costs, so that the 
are of net effect is an crease in cost for 
igh he 
gineer- 
months 
receives 
of the 
s from 
$1,200 
> would 
but | 
though 
ecurit) 
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the retirement test considered as a 
whole that amounts to about 0.20 per- 
cent of payroll on a level-premium 
basis. 

At the end of 1953, 4.6 million in- 
dividuals aged 65 or over were eligible 
for old-age benefits, but there were 
only 3.2 million with benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status. Accordingly, it 
is likely that the great majority of 
the remaining 1.4 million persons 
were still at work in covered employ- 
ment and, if it had not been for the 
retirement test, would have been 
drawing benefits. In other words, if 
all persons in covered employment 
retired at age 65, there would have 
been an additional 1.4 million indi- 
viduals receiving old-age benefits. 
These individuals had about 400,000 
dependents (principally wives aged 65 
and over) who would also have re- 
ceived benefits if the retirement test 
were eliminated. If there were not a 
similar provision affecting survivor 
beneficiaries, an additional and sub- 
stantial number of persons—primar- 
ily young widowed mothers who are 
employed—would have been receiving 
benefits. 


If there were no retirement test 
(or if all insured individuals retired 
at age 65, and if younger survivor 


beneficiaries did not engage in em- 
ployment), the total number of bene- 
ficiaries on the rolls as of the begin- 
ning of 1955 would increase by more 
than 2 million and the total annual 
benefit disbursements by about $1.9 
billion. The increased disbursements 
represent a relative rise in current 
costs of about 40 percent; the increase 
is about 1.15 percent of taxable pay- 
roli. From the viewpoint of long-range 
costs, the increase, if there were no 
retirement test, would average about 
1.4 percent of payroll. This increase 
in cost, naturally, would have to be 
met either by increased contribution 


ates or lowered benefits 


General Conclusions 

In establishing or developing any 
program paying old-age benefits, the 
legislators must face the issue of 
whether the benefits are to be annui- 
ies that begin on attainment of a 
chronological age or are to be paid 
only on retirement. Perhaps the most 
important factor in the decision is 
that of cost. If only a certain amount 
of money is to be available for the 
purposes of the program, it must be 
decided whether to pay low benefits 
beginning at a certain age (thus arbi- 
trarily giving a higher income than 
they had before to persons working 
beyond that age) or to pay more sub- 
stantial benefits only to those who 
have retired and who thus presum- 
ably have lower income than those 
in their age group still at work. 

When Congress selected the second 
method it faced the problem of de- 
fining retirement. It seems desirable 
for aged persons in good health to 
engage at least in partial or inter- 
mittent employment. Any retirement 
test established should not discour- 
age such employment. At the same 
time, experience indicates that a sub- 
stantial number of persons continue 
in full-time employment after age 65, 
and the retirement test should be so 
framed that these individuals will not 
concurrently receive pay and “retire- 
ment” benefits. Any retirement test 
naturally involves some administra- 
tive problems, and this aspect, too, 
should be considered in developing a 
suitable test. 

The 1954 amendments have pro- 
vided a retirement test that, on the 
whole, should provide an adequate 
and equitable method of paying re- 
tirement benefits. Aged individuals 
can engage in partial or occasional 
employment without severe penalties 
from a benefit standpoint. The future 
operation of these provisions will be 
vatched with great interest. 








Notes and Brief Reports 


Economic Status of Aged 
Persons, June 1954 * 


In mid-1954, 70 percent of all per- 
sons 65 years of age and over in the 
continental United States had income 
from employment or social insurance 
or both. Approximately half the re- 
maining persons 65 and over 
were receiving old-age assistance. Al- 
most 5 million aged persons—about 2 
in every 5 men and 1 in every 3 wom- 
en—were getting old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. An addi- 
tional 1.2 million persons benefited 
directiy or indirectly from related 
programs: railroad retirement, gov- 
ernment employees’ retirement, or 
the veterans’ compensation and pen- 
sion programs. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit checks reached 36 percent of 
all persons aged 65 and over in June 


aged 


1954, compared with 32 percent a 
year earlier and 26 percent in June 


1952. Beneficiaries outnumbered old- 
age assistance recipients almost 2 to 1 
and exceeded by 25 percent the num- 
ber with any income from employ- 
ment during the month. In contrast 
to the rapid growth of old-age and 
survivors insurance as a source of 
income, both employment and old- 
age assistance have declined in im- 
portance during recent years (chart 
1). While the total population aged 
65 and over has been increasing al- 
most 3 percent per year, the number 
of aged persons at work and the 
number receiving public assistance 
were approximately the same in June 
1954 as in June of 1952 and 1953. 
The decline in the proportion of 
aged persons with earned income re- 
flects in part a reduction in employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers 
and in part the effect of the amend- 
ments passed in 1950 and 1952 that 
liberalized old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit and coverage provi- 
sions. On January 1, 1954, there were 
nevertheless 1.4 million persons aged 
65 and over who fully insured 
but not receiving benefits. Such per- 
substantially all of them pre- 


were 


sons, 


Epstein, Divi- 
Office of 


*Prepared by Lenore A 
sion of Research and Statistic 
the Commissioner 
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ferring employment to retirement 
benefits, represented more than half 
the 2.6 million earners aged 65 and 
over who were not receiving retire- 
ment benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance at the end of June 
1954. 

There were about 400,000 aged per- 
sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits in June 1954 who 
at the same time had some income 
from employment. Many of this group 
undoubtedly had only casual employ- 
ment, perhaps a few hours a week 
or a few days a month, which pro- 
vided a supplement to their benefit 
checks. Others, aged 75 and over and 
therefore not subject to the retire- 
ment test, had full-time employment. 
More than 100,000 persons receiving 
benefits under another public retire- 
ment program or the veterans’ pro- 


rams also had some income from 
employment (not shown separately 
on the table). It is probable that 


relatively more beneficiaries under 
these programs than under old-age 
and survivors insurance had income 
from employment, since the retire- 
ment test has tended to be less 
strict under the systems for govern- 


Table 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over 


ment employees and the income re. 
striction on veteran pensions has 
been as high as $1,400 a year for a 
single person and $2,700 for a mar- 
ried man. The number of old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
with some earnings will doubtless in- 
crease beginning in 1955, when the | 
liberalized retirement test provisions 
in the 1954 amendments go into effect 

The public assistance program, a]- 
though of declining 


importance as a 


source of income for the aged, has 
continued to be highly important for 
those needy aged perso! who are 
ineligible for old-age survivors 
insurance or unable to make ends 
meet on their benefit checks. Old- 
age assistance recipients during the 
past 2 years have numbered about 


2.5 million, including 400,000-500,000 
persons who were also receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
The number who receive checks from 
both programs has bee increasing 
gradually, but the rise has been pro- 
portionately slower than the increase 
in the number of old-age and sur- \ 
vivors insurance beneficiaries,’ and in 
June this group compriss less than 


1Ruth White, “Concurrent Receipt of 
Public Assistance and Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance,” Social Security Bulle- 


tin, August 1954. 


receiving money 


income from specified sources, June 1954 


[In millions 


Total population aged 65 and over 


Employment 


Earners 

Wives of earner t themselves employed 
Social insurance and related programs 3__ 

Old-age and survivors insurance 


Railroad retirement insura 
Government employees’ retirement programs 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 

fit 


? 


Beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of benefits... 


Old-age assistance. 


No money income or income solely from other sources 


} f 
more than one necifled s¢ 


i survivors insurance 


¢ 


Income from urces 
Employment and old 
Old-age and survivors insurance 


Other 4 





1 Continental United States. Population esti- 
mates for 1954 are not entirely comparable with 
those for 1951-53 used in previous Bulletin notes 
on the economic status of the aged, because of revi 
sions by the Bureau of the Census 

2 The sum of the persons shown under the four 
categories exceeds the number in the population 
by the number with income from more than one of 
the three main sources, as shown at the end of the 
table. Persons with income frorn sources specified 
may also have received income from other source 

4 Persons with income from more than one program 
are counted only once rhe principal duplication 
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Chart 1.—Percent of persons aged 65 and over with income from old-age and 
survivors insurance, from employment, and from old-age assistance, June 


1950-—June 1954 
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10 percent of all old-age and surviv 
ors insurance beneficiaries. 

Regardless of the benefit level, 
some beneficiaries will always have 
special needs—most often for medical 
care—that they cannot meet without 
assistance. It is expected, however, 
that the 1954 amendments raising 
benefit amounts (an average of $6, 
for example, for old-age benefits) 
and liberalizing the retirement test 
will eliminate part of the need for 
public assistance payments to supple- 
ment old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits for some persons. The liber- 
alization of eligibility requirements, 
particularly the provision that applies 
to survivors of workers who 
died after 1939 and before September 
1950, will doubtless result in the 
transfer of some persons from old- 
age assistance to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance rolls. 

In June 1954, approximately 2.1 
million aged persons had no income 
from employment, social insurance 
and related programs, or an assist- 
ance program. Some of them received 
private industrial or union pensions, 
but the number was undoubtedly 
small since most of the persons re- 
ceiving private group pensions were 
also eligible for and drawing benefits 
under the old-age and survivors in- 


certain 
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surance program. Some received peri- 
odic payments under individual an- 
nuities and the settlement options of 
life insurance contracts. Others had 
income from real estate, stocks, 
bonds, or other investments. Some 
were living off their assets—that is, 
withdrawing from savings or using 
cash realized from the sale of assets. 
A relatively small proportion received 
assistance in cash from private wel- 
fare agencies or cash contributions on 
a regular basis from relatives. Prob- 
ably a substantial number were sup- 
ported by children or other relatives 
with whom they lived. Some were in 
public institutions. 

All aged persons in _ institutions 
numbered less than half a million, 
and certainly those in public institu- 
tions did not exceed 200,000-250,000. 
Perhaps 7-10 percent of the institu- 
tional residents aged 65 and over 
were beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance or a related pro- 
eram,? and perhaps as many as one- 

See Jacob Fisher, “Trends in Institu- 
tional Care of the Aged,” Social Security 
Bulletin, October 1953, for a summary of 
the latest data on the institutional popu- 
lation. There has been no enumeration of 
the institutional population since 19650. 
Different methods of estimating the num- 
ber of institutional residents in June 1954 
yield figures that range around 450,000 


asslst- 


old-age 


fifth were 
ance. 

The fact that almost one-fourth 
of all aged women were without in- 
come from employment or from one 
of the public income maintenance 
programs, compared with barely 6 
percent of the men, refiects the much 
lower labor-force participation rates 
of women and their longer life-ex- 
pectancy rates. Since men are nor- 
mally in the labor force throughout 
most of their adult lives, they are 
eligible for retirement benefits after 
age 65 when they no longer are earn- 
ing—provided, of course, that they 
worked in covered employment. In 
June 1954 the percent of aged men 
and aged women, respectively, with 
income from one or both sources was 
as follows: 


recelving 











rercent 
Source of i me 

Total Men |Women 
ee a | ie 
Employment én 29 38 21 

Social insurance or related 
program - ; 45 §2 40 
Either or both : 70 83 59 





The situation was clearly very 
different for aged women than for 
aged men, with income from employ- 
ment or social insurance much more 
common among the latter even when 
the 900,000 wives of earners are 
counted as having income from em- 
ployment. The wives of earners com- 
prised more than two-thirds of all 
aged women shown as having income 
from employment. The 600,000 wom- 
en with some earnings from their own 
employment plus the 873,000 women 
receiving benefits in their own right 
as retired workers comprised only 
one-fifth of ail aged women. 

An estimated 8 percent of the aged 


ors insurance benefits as_ retired 
workers in June 1954 were receiving 
concurrent wife’s or widow’s benefits 
—about 30,000 and 35,000, respectively. 
Persons entitled to old-age benefits 
may also be entitled to secondary 
(wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or 
widower’s, or parent’s) benefits. If 
the secondary benefit is larger, both 
benefits are payable, but the second- 
ary benefit is reduced by the amount 
of the concurrent old-age benefit. Al- 
though persons with concurrent ben- 
efits appear on the rolls twice, they 
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are counted only once in table 1. It 
uncommon for men to 


ecause a second- 


relatively 
receive two benefit 
ry benefit based on a woman’s earn- 
ings would rarely exceed an old-age 
benefit ba man’s earnings.’ 

Practically all the 2.7 million mar- 
ried women livil their hus- 
bands had some in from em- 
pléyment or one of the public income 
maintenance program ‘ither in 
their own right or through their hus- 
bands. Of the 4 million aged widows, 
however, scarcely 8 percent had in- 
come from employment, and at most 
about a third had benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance or a re- 
lated program. Many widows were sup- 
ported in who by old-age 
assistance, but even more of them 


with 


"ome 


e or in part 


had no income from the sources un- 
der consideration 
* See Anniua tatistical Supplement 
1953, tables 41-43 (Socia ecurity Bulle- 
tin, September 1954), for information on 
dual entitlements at the end of 1953 
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Kconomic Status of 
Widows and Paternal 
Orphans, June 1954 * 
Although 
orphans’ in 
prise less than 4 
tion’s children under age 18, 


are of special interest from a 


the 2.1 million paternal 
United States com- 
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they 
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tne 


percent of 


ind economic point of view 


of problems of support 
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the 


Oid-age and survivor 
the programs admini 
Veterans Administration, related 
income in June 
1954 for recent of the chil- 
dren under age 18 with father dead. 
While the proportion of paternal or- 
receiving p< under the 
pension and compensation 
has remained constant at 
15 percent since 1950, the pro 
and sur- 


; increased 


ered by 
and 
programs provided 
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*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, Division 





f Research and Statist! Office of the 
Commissioner 

1 The term paternal orphan, used 
here, relates to all children with father 
dead, including those ¥ have lost both 
parent 
18 


Table 1.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with father de 
wido ws under age 65 receiving money income from specified sources 
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the United States. As shown in chart 
|, there was considerable overlap 
between the rams, with about 7 
percent of all ‘nal orphans 
receiving benefits both. Other 
ocial insurance were of 
light importance 
come for these children 

More than half the children receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
venefits in December 1953 lived with 
1 mother who also received benefits. 
Some lived with a widowed mother 
vho was not entit because of em- 
ployment or remarriage. A child’s eli- 
ribility affected by 
the mother’s employment or her re- 
marriage unless h idopted by 


pro 
the pate 
under 
programs 


a source of in- 


for benefits is not 


tepfather before the death of hi 
natural fathe 

The rapid increase during the past 
5 years in the number of survivor 
children under age 18 receiving old- 


rance venefit 


re and survivors 


has resulted in continuous decline 
in the importance of aid to dependent 
‘hildren as an income source for pa- 
ternal orphan The proportion re- 
ceiving such aid iown to 11 per- 


rent in June 1954. A considerable 
orphans re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
beneficiaries under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program 
whose benefits needed supplementa- 
tion. This over): hich is shown 


on chart 1, is difficult 
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Chart 1.—Sources of income of widows and paternal orphans in the United States, June 1954 
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or about 10 percent of all children 
under age 18 with father dead, in- 
cluding some of those living with a 
mother or other relative was 
employed.* 

Thus, many of the children shown 
in table 1 as having no income from 
social insurance and related pro- 
grams or from aid to dependent chil- 
dren had some income from employ- 
ment directly or indirectly, or both. 
Some of these children undoubtedly 
received payments under the settle- 
ment options of life insurance con- 
tracts or income from the deceased 
parent’s property. Others were sup- 
ported by relatives. Still others were 
in tax-supported institutions, but 
their number is not known. In 1950 
there were 93,000 children under age 
18 in homes for neglected and de- 
pendent children (18,000 of them in 
public homes), and probably most of 
these children were paternal orphans. 
An unknown proportion of the 112,- 
100 children age 18 in ether 
types institutions were also pa- 
ternal orphans. It seems unlikely that 
more than 6-8 percent of all paternal 
rphans were in institutions in June 
1954, and presumably a considerable 
number of these children were re- 


who 


- | . 
undael 


of 


‘Estimates of employment rates for 


hildren (based on Bureau of the Census 
data on the labor force for June 1954), 
applied under varying assumptions to the 


estimated number of orphans of working 
age, yield estimates of the number with 
farnings that vary from a low of 110,000 
to a high of 280,000. 
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ceiving benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance, the veterans’ pro- 
grams, or related programs. 

Of the 700,000 widows under age 
65 with one or more children under 
age 18, half had income from em- 
ployment in June 1954 and about 
half received benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance or the veter- 
ans’ or related programs (chart 1). 
As in the case of the paternal or- 
phans, it is estimated that about 15 
percent of those receiving mother’s 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance were also receiving benefits 
from the Veterans Administration. 
An estimated 20 percent of the social 
insurance beneficiaries were among 
those with some income from em- 
ployment. About 5 percent of them 
were receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren (not shown on the chart). Other 
widowed mothers had children receiv- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits but were not themselves eli- 
gible because their earnings exceeded 
the maximum allowable without ben- 
efit suspension. About 1 in 10 widowed 
mothers with children received pub- 
lic assistance through aid to depend- 
ent children. Few of the latter were 
employed. 

The labor-force participation rate 
is well over twice as high for widows 
with one or more children under age 
18 as for married women with hus- 
band present and one or more chil- 
dren under age 18. It is notable, there- 
fore, that the proportion of such 
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widows who are in the labor force has 
remained more or less constant at 
about 50 percent during the past 5 
years, while the proportion receiving 
mother’s benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance has gone up 
steadily from 22 percent in June 1950 
to 36 percent in June 1954. Undoubt- 
edly, widows who could obtain em- 
ployment and could leave their chil- 
dren believed that the difference 
between the income they could earn 
and the benefit amount more than 
offset the advantages of staying at 
home. It remains to be seen whether 
some will leave the labor market, at 
least temporarily, as a result of the 
rise in benefit amounts under the 
1954 amendments. 

Among widows under age 65 with- 
out children under age 18, employ- 
ment is the most common and im- 
portant source of income. Such wid- 
ows are not eligible for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, aid to 
dependent children, or—unless they 
are widows of veterans whose deaths 
were service-connected—benefits un- 
der the veterans’ programs. In June 
1954 about 400,000 widows, or almost 
1 in 7%, received compensation from 
the Veterans Administration. About 
1.6 million had some income from 
employment. 

It may be assumed that a number 
of widows receive periodic payments 
under private insurance and annuity 
contracts—whether have some 
income from employment and/or so- 


they 
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about four-fifths of them children lation in the Southern agricultura] | 
under age 18, and the others aged 65 States and the sparsely populated 
In the 12 States with the Mountain States, and they were re. 
incomes in 1953 latively least mumerous (28-30 per. | 
cent) in the District of Columbia anq | 
in the densely populated, industria) | 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut | 


cial insurance or a related program 
or whether they have no income from 
any of the sources listed. Some prob- and over. 
ably have income from investments. lowest per capita 
Some of the widows without children there were 83 children and aged per- 
under age 18 have to rely on general sons to every 100 adults of working 
assistance for support, and some on age, or 25 percent more than in the 
the support of their adult children, 12 highest income States, where the 

as do older widows. ratio was 66 to 100.’ 
Proportion of children and aged in 
Age of the Population and an eee ee ae 
were most numerous (41-43 per- 


(table 1). 

The proportion of the population 
ized 65 and over was largest (10-}] 
percent) in New England and the | 
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Per Capita Income, by cent) in relation to the total popu- West North Central States, and 
State, 1953 * ane mallest (5-6 percent) in those States 
where the child population was rela- 


' Population estimates relate to July l, ! : 
tively large. As shown in chart 


For every 100 persons aged 18-64 
1953. They exclude persons in the Armed 
of the Northern and 


years in the continental United ; : A t} 
fe 6 ‘orces, since State population estimates in 1€ Majority 

States in 1953, there were 72 persons , 0 oo. 0 oe ee ~ 
xy age group are available only for the Middle Western States, the ratio of 
dependent or potentially dependent— civilian population. Estimates of income the population aged 6 , i “a : 
payments by State are for the calendar 1 POPUIAtION asec OS aNd OVEr & 


® Prepared in the Division of Research year 1953 (Survey of Current Business, 


and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. August 1954). 


persons aged 18-64 exceeded the | 
United States average 


Ratio of young and old io persons aged 18-64, by State, 1953 
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ri Chart 2.—Per capita income payments and ratio of young and old to persons State variation in the proportions 
‘ aged 18-64, by State, 1953 in the different age groups was great- 
"y Te est for the group aged 65 and over. 
Cys PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS RATIO OF YOUNG AND OLD TO New Hampshire and Iowa had rela- 
| ; HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS PERSONS AGED !18-64 tively twice as many aged persons as 
‘ustria) 24 ig 12 6 re) re) 25 50 75 100 did New Mexico and Arkansas. Chil- 
Jersey, Se DEL. E& SEE | ] dren under age 18 were about 50 

; percent more numerous in relation 
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are | Var. oa ene children plus the aged; and the per- 

eS | g OHIO pe memo een centage variation by State was small- 

tage | one a er because the numbers involved were 
ver to, | MO. BE TES a 

1d the | IND. : SaRamasanaaeananaEe ooeaees Although the population aged 65 

| PA. pee and over has been growing rapidly, 

MASS a in mid-1953 children under age 18 

| | RI . a outnumbered the older persons 4 to l, 

| OREG — compared with a ratio of 4.5 to 1 in 

‘ mid-1940, when persons aged 65 and 

ean 7 eae over were only about two-thirds as 

U.S. BB sce numerous. In 1953 the spread was at 

| MONT. wssecesese a maximum in New Mexico with 8 

COLO. He children to every aged person. Even 

| MO. I where the spread was smallest, in 

WYO. met Massachusetts, it was almost 3 to 1. 

N.H. : (werner Consequently, when the dependency 

KANS. Ee Raia surat atetans burden is measured in rough terms by 

| | MINN CERES enceanpane the proportion of the population un- 

ery a der age 18 plus those aged 65 and 

, | NEBR. foc over, it is in fact largely a function 

IOWA fa an css of the relative numbers of children. 

| =e . eave = Indeed, three of the four States hav- 

TEXAS on aorreeees oes ing the largest proportion of the pop- 


ARIZ. ulation in the dependent age groups 
IDAHO (South Carolina, New Mexico, and 
VT. SOE see Be “stateetanetes Utah with 47-48 percent) were among 








MAINE es : emma the five states where the aged com- 
PEA. ee RBRERBRER secsiee prised the smallest proportion of the 

S. DAK. population. 

VA. BEE BOSS ateterens Population dependency burden and 

{ N. MEX. EE popeaananease per capita income.—In 1953 there 
OKLA. : 3 BRE cassceseece were more than 90 children and aged 
N. DAK. Eucioen sad owes persons to every 100 civilians aged 
W. VA. apenas rxsecane 18-64 in Mississippi, South Carolina, 


New Mexico, and Utah, in contrast to 
about 60 “dependents” to every 100 
adults in the most productive age 
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KY. eats seatatneats group in the District of Columbia, 

| N.C. New York, New Jersey, and Nevada. 
S.C. mee = Per capita income and the burden 

ALA. SEER of the dependent age groups were 

| ARK. panera: Se inversely correlated by State (chart 
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capita incomes. Conversely, the 
Southern and Mountain States, with 
a heavy population dependency bur- 
the lowest third 


per capita 


den, were all amon 
of the States ranked by 
income. 

The share oi 


national income pay- 


ments in 1953 and the proportion of 
aged 65 


.@ awed 
Lo and 


all persons under age 


and over in high- and 
States are shown in 
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The 12 low-income States, with an 
aggregate income only about one- 
fourth that of the 12 high-income 
States, had more than half as many 
persons in the dependent age groups 
—13.9 million compared with 25.5 
million 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments and Costs, 1953 

A total of $846 million was paid in 
for wage loss and in 
medical benefits workmen’s 
compensation programs in 1953. Al- 
though payments have continued to 
mount, the rate of increase has 
slowed down considerably; the 1953 
total was only 7 percent greater than 
that in 1952, in contrast to increases 
of 11 percent for the 


preceaing years. 


compensation 
under 


1 


and io percent 


The slower rate of increase is asso- 


ciated with an improvement in 


dent rates. Despite somewhat higher 
levels of employment during most of 
1953, the total number of work in- 
juries in that year and the resulting 


n 1952, 
Bureau 
umed 


time loss were no higher than 
according to estimates of ths 
of Labor 
that compensable inju followed 
the pattern for all injuries (including 
those of workers not covered by the 
programs and the noncompensable 
accidents of workers), the 
increase in workmen’s compensation 
payments reflects the higher wages 
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Of the total paymen $6 mil- 
lion in 1953, private « were 
responsible for 62 ite 
funds for 25 percen lf-in- 
irers for 13 percent. S ind dis- 
bursements, includin ents to 
Federal Government em , in- 
creased at a somewh rate 
than private carrier | it 9.2 
percent and 6.8 percen tively 
It is estimated th st $1.5 
billion or 1.0 percent of 1 pay- 
roll was spent by em, 1953 
to imsure or self-in heir risks 
under workmen’s comy 1 pro- 
grams. This total consist f $1,074 
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P ; j , : : d . ance (benefits paid by self-insurers, 
, ¢ ) 4 Tl > , > , p > ’ > i. 
3 Estimates of workmen's compensation payments, by State and type of increased 5-10 percent to allow for 
insurance, 1953 and 1952 } : ; 
{ their administrative costs). 

(in thousand Benefit payments of $846 million 
mae 8 represented about 57 percent of the 
er 1952 B.. ee aggregate of $1.5 billion in premiums. 
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a sat an4 $210,776 $111,018 |$788.046 | $490,793 ($193,089 |$104, 164 :7.3 the form of cash compensation for 
64.9 | : — : — 7% 7) nonfatal injuries and the remaining 
64.4 6.4 6, 10¢ 170 890 92 67 125 8.8 eighth was paid in death cases. The 
67.0 5 810 4, 551 $, 761 7H 1.5 1 : . , 
58 6 § 9R7 6.620 | 73.431 0. 128 | 17,118 6. 19 179 distributions by type of payment for 
69.8 5 400 4, 952 1, 805 | S 11.9 1953 and for 1952 are shown below. 
83.0 1,37 12, 94 64 6.4 
231 1, 078 l 

9.0 } 23 2, 642 2, 240) 1.7 
65.8 KR 1,085 | 11, 269 58 23. 2 
74.2 7 5 1, 285 6, 20 17 9.3 7 
78.5 [ype of paymer } 1952 
76.3 5 657 37i 2,701 1, 751 621 330 l 
84.2 4 s 7, 938 38, 120 0, 72( 7, 400 10.9 
82.6 2, (045 12, 646 10, 772 1, 874 ) ec $788 
79.3 1. 300 6.099 4.279 20) 7.1 es 
63.2 ‘a 1, 430 6, 24 4,9 1,33 8 Me OK 26, 
67.5 centuck. 4 3, 260 8, 64 f TH - Ct f t ») o2 

Louisia Ks 2, 570 1, 942 12, 6612 28 0 D 4% 463 
71.6 Maine “My 2 IR() Rl 30 f 7 65 
"7.7 Mar = | 2? 1, 401 9 O05 7 ”)4 1, 250 8.4 
91.8 M achusett 8 2, 56 30, 235 7 ) 2 ) 4.4 - 
71.8 \ 
82] M { 7 4 SOR 16 ‘ 7.000 — 
76.3 Minnesot 2,2 12, 427 0, 308 2, 122 +3. 9 
63.1 Mis PI a : 3( 589 3, 257 332 9. ( ) 7 Z * 
mae [Miss “| sans | 1700] anaro|—-) 270! +73 Recent Publications 
91.4 | 3 (4 2 OK 





40.5 Ne iH I re if 1 2 77 2 37 ; 4 43 $ ‘ ’ . . ° . e 
ts) ) New Jerse 5350 | ga673| 83643 ‘63 Social Security Administration 
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77.6 New 17,1 ‘ 3,818 | 144,04 R8, 051 2, 469 5 n Your Family, by Marion L. Faegre. 


73.2 North ( ’ Qs 1, 350 ~ f 4 ae , 7 
ig a? : ons aoe % Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
65.6 0! 1 7, 5t 3, 299 98 16, 251 6,9 8.8 47.) Washington: U.S. Govt 
"0.8 Oklahe . 1,140 x 8, 854 7A 1, O4¢ : 117 PY . 
R26 ~e ) 12. Of 194 10, 79% 14 9 Print. Off., 1954 110 p} 25 cents. 
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76.3 ex 4 44, 4 ’ : : - 
82 | Ut 2, 29 1,0 17 334 2.4 The Bureau, 1954. 26 pp. Processed. 
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56 { 36, 234 14.1 Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
; mil- ' Data for 1953 prelit I figures = tor: Insur by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, PD yystON OF THE ACTUARY. Summary 
except for Montana ar r r Federa Suret i Miscellaneous Lines, 81st and 82nd annual ae ae ; ‘ 
were emt nd for ( ents i ue of the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
| } \far ‘ et} Orecon 3 Not } nd medi 1 benefits paid by tate > P 
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95 f : , be - ' “ede publications for which prices 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
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Table 2.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1939-54 ! 


/ [Corrected to Nov. 9, 1954] 
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Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in fiscal 
years 1952-53 and 1953-54 


fable 3.—Federal grants to States undes 
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Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period 
[In thousands] f 
Receipts Expenditures Ass 
| 
Period Net contribu- Adminis Net t al of Cash wit! apts 
tion income Interest Benefit trative I ( burs , 
and transfers ! received # payments expenses 3 ment secu e licer at . . 
acquired ¢ end of period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
September 1954 $31, 755, 821 $2, 995, 825 $13, 662, 92. $743, 674 $19, 642, 781 $4¢ 8 * $20, 344, & 
Fiscal year ° 
1952-53 4,096 2 386, 64 2, 627, 492 BY, 420 ] 14, 54 286, 878 . 8, 366, 3h 
1953-54 2 4, 589, 923 438, 3, 275, 457 88, 658 ] 2,2 73, 2 412. GRR 
3 months ended 
September 1952 R60. 402 10, 871 33. 2R9 23 072 174. 818 278. 4 188. 614 14. G48 
Beptember 1953 1, 002, 407 10. 917 7h y ") R4 "1 604 M) 24 74 18. 502 a 
September 1954 1, 207, 407 20, 497 y 952 21 ) 302, 918 467, 313 2A, 858 344, 989 
1953 
September 268, 748 917 256, S11 6, 692 71, 504 320, 34 224 R BOO Ry 
October 173, 686 14,818 2 RY 6, 838 ), 341 328, 7 8, 513, 476 
November 398, 352 263, 853 7, 462 2¢ 687 2 8 640, 812 
Decem ber 152 " 190, OF x 186, 609 335, 889 79, 83 8, 70€ 956 
1054 
January 84, 67 68 . { { 36, 739 33,7 g ry 
February 609, 224 $11, 595 275, 059 } 38,8 38, 788 3 & 854. 57 
March 7, 809 He 87,3 5 lf | 358, 974 4 x4 8 77! 
Apri 254.9 14, 815 2 xS4 7 24 360, 14 212 08 67,12 
May ? w9 4 ; 370, 317 449 44 
June $, 520 Wi, 182 ' + 5 y 3, 547 42 ARS 
July 218 4, 551 } $33 403, 24 ] 418 
August 7 288, 2 7% 422, f 4 ), 658 
September oc4, 9 v 3 Nf : s sis i ; i ‘ 94 
'For July 1940 to Dec 4) equals ta rt I " r reimburse me trust fund sll a 
Insurance Cor butions A Be Jar ry 195) ts ap] es Begi er ; ides a ints plans 
in accordance with sec , the So Security A " nenae irations for r Au rized by " st 
from May | , inclu | t er volun era ‘ 1 repa ents on & y 
ments For 1947-51 : appropriated to meet costs of t ef time of pt ase 
payable to veterar . ri : rity Act Amendme ents inter , transferred fr the ra " ¢ nl t, for | 
1946. Inclu I for reir rsement eneral t r ear 1952-53 $458 " for t 4 $424.5 
of the estimated amount 1 i mn f f the estimat imnount V i place t IT 
paid to employees w r I t iler ance tru i I t 3 
year—$33 | ion i ect t » 4 é m ber 2 é t 
1953 /52 taxes f ‘ tax Ni ect 
2 Includes ere tire t I er the ¢] | rd 8 et 
financial int« 4 | f the Reti ‘ ; f J ] 
1951 pee | tnote & . JUICE i ty il of the [ 4 7Treas 
§ Represents net e I I nning November 1951 , 
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-Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and 








Table 8. 
average monthly benefit in current-payment status, by family group, end of June 1954 and 1953 
In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Nov. 5, 1954] 
June 30, 1954 June 30, 1953 
n ol beneficiari« . Average a ' Average 
Number Yumber monthly Nuinber Number monthly 
f of bene- | gmouni of of bene- | amount 
es ficiaries per family | iilies ficiaries per family 
4 GRO. 4 6, 468. 8 009 5, 573.6 

Retired worker familie . pi 3, 519. 4 4 577.6 5 4A ia 

Worker only 2, 545. 4 2,545. 4 $49. 4( 2, 137.7 $48. 20 
Male 1.9 1, 669.9 53. 80 1, 443. 1 52. 10 
Female . 875.5 41.1 634.6 40.10 

Worker and wife aged € a 4.9 1, 809.8 86. 3 1, 563. 6 &3 

Worker and wife r f ) 95. € 1.2 95 90 

Worker and age 14. f ‘ 11.0 74, 2 

Worker a } 18. 4 7 15.8 75. 40 

Worker and 2 or : & 20. 4 ) 40 5 Qk 81. 20 

Worker, wife aged 6. hildrer a 2. € 8.9 9 97.70 

Worker, wife ur r f oe % 72.3 04.00 

Worker, wile t f 16.9 79. 64.6 88. 10 

Survivor fa 7 ] 1.2 32 1, GRE ae: 
Aged Widow . , 4] 498 498. 1 40. 80 
Aged ce f * 3 6 33. 90 
Widowed n ‘ 2 4 2 2.4 43. 30 
Widowe »t her 4 22 2 
Widows ther 9 g 17 9 
Vidowe motine 4 r f * 3 3.3 Pf 
Divorced wife an f 5 95. 00 

“hil Vv 74 8 174.8 ] 1590.3 41. 40 

9 chi . 14 7 t ) 7 70 

3 x as RA. 20 

4or rer : } 83.3 90.1 

ent ! 19.3 11.9 
Be ( 

Table 9.—Old-age at insurance: Estimated nutnber of families and beneficiari« receipt of benefits and 
avera morir f rrerit-naviriier&® status on Jur < 30, 1954, for seiected family OUDS, by benefit-« Di 
tation methe 

f 
A 
per fa y ° 
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\ ¢ ‘ : ni ] } 1 
| ¢ &7 Q { y. iT 

v ) g Py 30) g 
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Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
henefits, by State, September 1954 
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13 4 Minnesota. 7, 449 19, 620 | 853, 185 114. 54 33. 44 | 1.0 | (4 +7.3 +12.4 
497 Mississipp! 15, 702 | 46,002 | _ 409,879 | 26. 10 6. 88 +1.4 1.6 +28. 9 20.5 
14 Missouri - . 21,001 | 54,102 | 1,404, 928 | 66. 90 19. 22 +. 9 | ri.1 +3. 0 +6. 2 
hy Montana 2, 207 5,891 | 226, 208 102. 50 28. 92 +. 8 | ie -1.1 ri.3 
“a8 Nebraska 2, 441 | 6, 529 228, 783 93. 73 26. 17 1.0 | -.3 | +2.9 | +1.2 
Pe Nevada 3 23 | 64 | 1, 068 (5) 12. 28 | 5 (s (é } (5) 
) New Hampshire 1, 060 2,825 | 131,479 124.04 34. 60 | +2.3 | +6.3 —9.6 —7.8 
New Jersey 13, 567 | 619, 399 | 115. 95 34. 68 | +1.9 | 2.8 11.0 18.8 
me New Mexico 18, 739 494, 550 | 73. 91 20. 27 | +1.3 | +.2 19.7 +20. 2 
by New York 130,173 | 6,744, 703 | 134. 47 | 37.77 +1.0 +3. 12. 2 17.4 
la? North Carolina 50,188 | 1,071,534 61. 08 16. 27 | f ~ 10. 1 6.3 
139 North Dakota 4,021 165, 399 | 115.02 31. 53 7 2.4 —1.2 5. 5 
1 GENO ©... nnccsccee 40,303 | 1,308, 896 93. 17 24. 67 | +1.1 2. 6 $12.0 | +18.6 
Lo Oklahoma | 38, 479 1, 121, 437 73. 76 21. 39 2 | +.9 =—7.1 | —4.4 
>» {| Oregon ne 9, 579 445, 009 24. 44 35. 02 | 9.6 | +14.9 +21.8 24.9 
47) Pennsylvania 7, 57: 04, 79,596 | 2,851, 438 103. 41 27.17 | +1.7 | +-2.4 +14. 8 +23. 2 
Ht Puerto Rico-_. 40, 539 | 134, 898 102,643 | 409, 436 10. 10 3.04 | +. 8 | +1. 2 +14.0 +19.0 
Rhode Island 3, 308 11, 385 | 8, 344 365, 411 110. 46 32.10 | ) l 6.6 7.6 
a South Carolina 7, 740 | 29, 734 23, 130 359, 120 | 46. 40 12.08 | 9 y +14.2 +18.1 
ire South Dakota 2, 825 9, 389 7,168 | 234, 468 | 83.00 24.97 | 3 4 +4. 6 +5.6 
ie Tennessee 80, 157 | 59,901 | 1,515, 964 | 68. 21 18. 91 | +.9 } 10.4 +11.2 
50 Texas a x 80, 173 | 59,917 | 1,224,054 | 59. 62 15. 27 —.7 7 19.7 +8.8 
5 Utah ; 3, 143 11,001 8, 160 | 357, 779 113. 83 32. 52 3 6 9.9 +10.7 
ha Vermont - 1,021 | 3, 554 | 2, 677 | 78, 692 77.07 22.14 3 3 12 +3.9 
8 Virgin Islands 169 622 | 2 | 3, 927 | 23. 24 6.31 | 7.0 1.7 —7.7 +40.0 
— Virginia 8, 538 | 33, 022 | 25, 444 567, 310 | 66. 45 17.18 | 1.2 1 15.1 $15.7 
- Washington 8, 573 | 29, 115 | 21, 322 896, 566 104. 58 30. 79 | +. 5 +1.1 | —2.0 | —1.3 
ey West Virginia 18, 363 69, 304 53, 932 1, 472, 770 80. 20 | 21. 25 1.0 1.1 +3. 5 +17.8 
9.9 | Wisconsin _ _. 7, 834 27, 233 20,128 | 1,043,002 | 133. 14 | 38. 30 l —1.9 +2.9 +9.0 
32 Wyoming.--..-- 512 1, 850 1, 404 | 54, 629 | 106. 70 | 29. 53 +.6 +. 8 | +6.0 | +5.5 
’ Be _ = b: | : 
| | For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
1) data | ject to revision. ; ’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
ee |e ?Includes as recipients the « iren and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families 
ination families in which the requirem of at least 1 such adult were considered in 6 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds sup- 
ipients determining the amount of assistance. ; plemental payments of $96,840 from general assistance funds were made to 2,475 
nts ™ 2 Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. families. 
4 (7,256 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
September 1954 '! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical] care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to 


recipients Percentage change from— 





August 1954 September 1953 
in— in— 
Total Aver- 
amount age 





Num-|4 mount | Num- | 4 mount 
ber ber 











' A a 7. . 
219, 764 |$11, 805, 623 p= 72 +1. 1 | +1.4 


. 8,967 | 222,088 4.77 
3,777 116, 104 | 30.74 
es 4, 787 273, 501 | 57.13 
GED. ccosee 1, 367 138,035 |100. 98 
Del... 156 | 7,810 | 50.06 
D.C 2, 067 | 124, 438 20 
Pinagececs| eee 25, 812 69 | 
Hawai! , 233 , 264 | 80 
Idaho 851 51, 570 ). 60 
Il... 5, 757 50, 422 | 





—ocrnc 


I 


Kans 3, 252 217, 187 | 
La 12,068 | 508,172 
Md... 4,217 | 752 
Mass 9, 769 | 701 
Mich 2,023 42, 776 
Minn 471 25, 341 
Miss 2, 882 , 848 
Mo 14, 418 | 748, 069 
Mont 1,410 B45 
N.u 199 3, 981 





~-t+s-~!++4 
Immo ow ms wer 


4. +4 


J 2, 789 216, 647 

N. Mex 1, 858 2, 760 
N. Y 39, 358 3, , 976 
N.C 9, 761 358, 822 
N. Dak 820 58, 008 
Ohio! 7, 439 369, 959 
5, 081 50, 632 

2, RAS 221, 621 

12, 631 175, 004 

17, 492 9, 200 


> 
oot 
rma 


12S 


NW Sr aww 
acooe- 


ono n 


1, 289 5, 145 
7, 380 
583 
1, 304 
1, 727 
382 
78 
4,479 


5, 567 


Coanoe 
Cee~i-It 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients 

§In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $40,657 from general assistance 
unds were made to 1,771 recipients. 





Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1954 } 


Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
uch payments] 





— 


P — nts to : 
Percentage change from— 


| August 1954 ads Ser ay rong 1953 


ber of 
cases 


| in 
Total Aver- | 
amount age 
um- 





Num {amount | 


ber 


Num- Zz 
| Amount 
| 


| 


| 
000 |$16, 536,000 |$53. 


= 
we 


| 


! 


141 3, 363 | 23 

129 636 | Sl. 
, 693 670 | 42.92 
408 , 345 | 14.7 

574, 293 | 49 

504 | 37 
166 | 56.7 

059 | 49 

is2 | 6l 

», 100 


pe oe 
MI Se 8s BS ES co 
Oo C2 @ & rOTAO 


tt 


— 341 22. 2 
Hi swaii_ , 5 128 | 54.5 
Idaho? 3,638 | 41 
Ill 32, 06S , 197,083 | 68.5 
Ind.®___. , 417 4: 79 | 35 
lowa 3, 7 615 31. { 
Kans Vv, 200 53. 3 
Ky 7 2, 7 2,949 | 30. 3 
La x 276, 31 39. 2 
Maine 2, 065 < 316 


Md if 3, 939 
Mass 2 97, 139 
Mich 9,4 , 362, 031 
Minn § ; 
Miss 
Mo 

Mont 
Nebr 
Nev 

N. H 


N. J.® 
N. Mex 
N.Y 
N.C 


Seo = & 


ssls 


N. Dak 
Ohio '8 
Okla 


or 
on 


~1S 
SOD ARMOnDenoeans 


wn 
cn 


O05 22 
990 | 31.¢ 
O12 | 15 


, OO 


a3 
2 > 


000 
261 
O44 
, 333 


> Ol 


' For definition of terms see t 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figur ecause total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and a1 timated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 4Sé 

‘State program only; excludes program administered by 

* About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated 

Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receivi payments, 
Amount of payments shown repre ents about 60 percent of t 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 

1 burial only, and tot al payn ent 

? Includes cases receiving medical care only 

Includes 6,481 cases i yments of $217,421 represent ementa- 

n of other assistance programs 

Excludes estimated duplication between progran 1,4 ‘ vere aided 
‘ounty commissioners and 3,168 cases under prograr ered by 
shoma Emergency Relief Boa 


? Estimated on basis of reports from a samy 


he Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16 1] data sub- 
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